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“A painting is not about an experience. It is an experience.” 


— MARK ROTHKO 
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Rothko is often referred to as an Abstract Ex- 


pressionist, but the artist himself saw his work 
differently. “I am not an abstractionist," the 
famously said. “I am not interested in the re= 
lationship of color or form or anything else... 
I'm interested only in expressing basic human 
emotions — tragedy, ccstasy, doom and so om... 
The people who weep before my pictures are hav= 
ing the same religious experience 1 had when 1 
painted them.” The artists search for these peak 
experiences of art had begun much carlier, in 
the 19405. At this time, Rothko and some of his 
friends and associates, including Adolph Got- 
tlicb and Barnett Newman, were experimenting 
with the Surrealist style: combining representa= 
tional and abstract shapes. These artists wished 


to look beyond the self to reveal universal truths. 


As he reached deeper and decper for a means of 
translating that ultimate human interaction 
with the sublime, Rothko's work drew further 
and further from representation of any kind. By 
1946, all line gave way to soft blocks of color 
that bled into and through one another to cre= 
ate amorphous shapes, which Rothko thought 
of as “organisms with volition and a passion 
for selfzassertion,” Rothko had come to believe 
that “the familiar identity of things has to be 
pulverized in order to destroy the finite asso= 
ciations with which our society increasingly 


enshrouds every aspect of our environment.” 


Patel 


Once he had moved to this new style, Rothko 
began to distill his ideas, gradually stripping his 
work down to naked statements of form and color. 


From the carlier canvases of amorphous blobs he 
moved to the simpler “Multiforms” of the 19505: 
stacked horizontal bands of color. And then 
eventually to the soft, diffuse rectangles that 
became his signature style. He stopped giving 
artists statements at this time, saying simply 
that “silence is so accurate.” As the style de= 
veloped, Rothko's paintings grew much larger, 
something the artist believed created “a state 
of intimacy.” “A large picture is an immediate 


transaction,” he said. “It takes you into it.” 


To further this intimacy between canvas and 
viewer, Rothko became more and more obsessed 
with controlling the conditions in which his 
works were viewed. He called for the paintings 


to be exhibited at floor level, or no further from 


the floor than six inches, and he preferred that 
they be shown in situations that required view= 
ers to first experience them in close proximity. 
He wanted to surround the viewers and, in a 
way, dissolve the sense of self into the expe= 
rience of the work. In The Triumph of Amer- 
ican Painting, art critic Irving Sandler wrote 
that Rothko desired the viewer to “vacate the 


active self..." and went on to point out that: 


“This could lead to cosmic identifications but 


that has a tragic dimension, for it evokes the 
ultimate loss of self — death. Some have specu= 
lated that Rothko's paintings grew increasingly 
dark through the later part of his carcer as an 
outward indication of the artist's depressive in- 
ner state of mind: culminating in his suicide in 
1970. (The paintings in the Rothko Chapel, for 
example, are so dark as to appear almost entire= 
ly black.) However, Rothko stated unequivocal= 
ly that his paintings were not an expression of 
his own emotional state, but rather an attempt 


to connect his viewers with the sublime, 


“The progression of a painter's work, as it 
travels in time from point to point, will be 
toward clarity: toward the climination of all 
obstacles between the painter and the idea, 
and between the idea and the observer,” he 
said. tJust as his compositions became more 
and more simplified as he continued to reach 
for this goal, it makes sense that his choices 
of colors might also have become “clarified,” 
honed down gradually to black. Black might be 
considered the ultimate purity of color—ideal, 
perhaps, for contemplation of large, universal 
truths. For Rothko, black, which can be seen 
as both the absence and presence of all color— 


might have be like silence: “so accurate.” 


—DLIVER WICK 


Mark Rothko (Marcus Rothkowitz, Mark Rotkovich) 
was born in Dvinsk, Vitebsk Province, Russian Empire 
(now Daugavpils, Latvia). His father, Jacob Rothkowitz, 
was a pharmacist and an intellectual, who provided his 
children with a secular and political, rather than reli- 
gious, upbringing. Unlike Jews in most cities of Czarist 
Russia, those in Dvinsk had been spared from violent 
outbreaks of anti-Semitic pogroms. However, in an en= 
vironment where Jews were often blamed for many of the 
evils that befell Russia, Rothko's carly childhood was 
plagued with fear 


Despite Jacob Rothkowitz's modest income, the family 


was highly educated, and able to speak Russian, Yiddish 
and Hebrew. Following cob's return to Orthodox Juda= 
ism, he sent Marcus, his youngest son, to the cheder at 
age 5, where he studied the Talmud although his elder 


siblings had been educated in the public school system. 


Fcaring that his sons were about to be drafted into the 
Czarist army, Jacob Rothkowitz emigrated from Russia 
to the United States, following the path of many other 
Jews who left Daugavpils in the wake of Cossack purges. 
These émigrés included two of Jacob's brothers, who man= 
aged to establish themselves as clothing manufacturers in 
Portland, Oregon, a common profession among Eastern 


E 


ropean immigrants. Marcus remained in Russia with 


his mother and elder sister Sonia. They joined Jacob and 
the elder brothers later, arriving at Ellis Island in the 
winter of 1913 after 12 days at sca. Jacob's death a few 
months later left the family without economic support 
One of Marcus' great aunts did unskilled labor, Sonia 
operated a cash register, while Marcus worked in one of 


his uncle's warehouses, selling newspapers to employees 


In the autumn of 1923, Rothko found work in New York's 
garment district and took up residence on the Upper West 
Side. While visiting a friend at the Art Students League of 
New York, he saw students sketching a model. According to 
Rothko, this was the beginning of his life as an artist. Even 
his self described “beginning” at the Art Students League of 
New York was not whole=hearted commitment; two months 
after he returned to Portland to visit his family, he joined a 


theater group run by Clark Gable's wife, Josephine Dillon 


Whatever his dramatic ability may have been, he looked 
nothing like the successful actors of the day, and profes- 
sional acting seemed an improbable career. Returning to 
New York, Rothko briefly enrolled in the New School of 
Design, where one of his instructors was the artist Arshile 
Gorky. This was probably his first encounter with a mem= 


ber of the “avant-garde". That autumn, he took courses at 


the Art Students League of New York taught by still-life 


artist Max Weber, a fellow Russian Jew 


It was due to Weber that Rothko began to see art as a tool 
of emotional and religious expression, and Rothko's paint- 
ings from this era reveal a Weberian influence. Rothko's 
move to New York established him in a fertile artistic 
atmosphere. Modernist painters had shows in the New 
York galleries, and the city's museums were an invaluable 
resource to foster a budding artist's knowledge, exper 
ence and skills. Among those carly influences were the 


works of the German Expressionists. 


Rothko exhibited works with a group of other 


young artists at the appropriately named Opportunity 
Mery. His paintings included dark, moody, expression= 
ist interiors, as well as urban scenes, and were generally 
well accepted among critics and peers. Despite modest 
success, Rothko still neede d to supplement his income, 
and in 1929 he began giving classes in painting and clay 
sculpture at the Center Academy, where he remained a 


teacher until 195 


SHOW IN NEW YORK 


Returning to New York, Rothko had his first East 
Coast on e-man show at the Contemporary Arts Gal= 
lery. He showed fifteen oil paí 


'ings, mostly portraits, 
along with some aquarelles and drawings. It was the 
vils that would capture the critics' eye; Rothko's use 
of rich fields of colors moved beyond Avery's influ= 
ence. In late 1935, Rothko joined with Ilya Bolotows= 
ky, Ben-Zion, Adolph Gottlieb, Lou Harris, Ralph 
Rosenborg, Louis Schanker and Joseph Solman to form 
“The Ten * (Whitney Ten Dissenters), whose mission 
(according to a catalog from a 1937 Mercury Gallery 
show) was “to protest against the reputed equivalence 
of American painting and literal painting” Rothko's 
style was already evolving in the direction of his re= 
nowned later works, yet, despite this newfound explo= 
ration of color, Rothko turned his attention to another 
formal and stylistic innovation, inaugurating a period 
of surrealist paintings influenced by mythological fa- 
bles and symbols. He was carning a growing reputation 
among his pcers, particularly among the group that 


formed the Artists' Union. 


Begun in 1937, and including Gottlicb and Soloman, the 
group's plan was to create a municipal art gallery to show 
self-organized group exhibitions. The Artists' Union 
was a cooperative which brought together resources and 
talent of various artists to create an atmosphere of mu= 
tual admiration and self-promotion. In 1936, the group 
showed at the Galerie Bonaparte in France. Then, in 
1938, a show was held at the Mercury Gallery, in direct 
defiance of the Whitney Muscum, which the group re= 
garded as having a provincial, regionalist agenda. lt was 
also during this period that Rothko, like many artists, 


found employment with the Works Progress Admi 
tration, a labor relief agency created under Roosevelt's 
New Deal in response to the economic crisis. As the 
Depression waned, Rothko continued on in government 
service, working for TRAP, an agency that employed 
artists, architects and laborers in the restoration and 
renovation of public buildings. Many other important 
artists were also employed by TRAP, including Avery, 
DeKooning, Pollock, Reinhardt, David Smith, Louise 
Nevelson, cight of the “Ten” artists of the dissenter 
group, and Rothko's old teacher, Arshile Gorky. 


INFLUENCES 


Fearing that modern American painting had reached a 
conceptual dead end, Rothko was intent upon exploring 
subjects other than urban and natural scenes. He sought 
subjects that would complement his growing concern 
with form, space, and color. The world crisis of war 
lent this scarch an immediacy, because he insisted that 
the new subject matter be of social impact, yet able to 


transcend the confines of current political symbols and 


values. In his essay, "The Romantics Were Prompted, 
published in 1949, Rothko argued that the "archaic artist 


found it necessary to create a group of intermediar! 


monsters, hybrids, gods and demigods" in much the same 


way that modern man found intermediaries in Fascism 


and the Communist Party. For Rothko, "without mon= 


sters and gods, art cannot enact a drama. 


Rothko's use of mythology as a commentary on current 
history was not novel. Rothko, Gottlieb, and New= 
man read and discussed the works of Freud and Jung, 
in particular their theories concerning dreams and the 
archetypes of the collective unconscious, and understood 
mythological symbols as images that refer to themselves, 
operating in a space of human consciousness that tran= 
scends specific history and culture, Rothko later said his 
artistic approach was "reformed" by his study of the "dra- 
matic themes of myth." He apparently stopped painting 
altogether for the length of 1940, and read Freud's Inter- 


pretation of Dreams and Frazer's Golden Bough 
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(Yellow and White), 1956 
Oil on canvas 


87 x 92% in 


Rothko's new vision would attempt to address modern 
man's spiritual and creative mythological requirements. 
The most crucial philosophical influence on Rothko in 
this period was Friedrich Nietzsche's The Birth of Trage- 
dy. Nietzsche claimed that Greck tragedy had the function 
of the redemption of man from the terrors of mortal life, 
The cxploration of novel topics in modern art ceased to be 
Rothko's goal; from this point on, his art would bear the 
ultimate aim of relicving modern man's spiritual empti- 
ness. He believed that this “emptiness” was created partly 
by the lack of a mythology, which could, as described by 
Nietzsche”... the growth of a child's mind and = to a ma- 


ture man his life and struggles”. 


Rothko believed that his art could free the unconscious 
energics previously liberated by mythological images, sym= 
bols, and rituals. He considered himself a “mythmaker,” 
and proclaimed “the exhilarated tragic experience, is for 


me the only source of art.” 


Many of his paintings of this period contrast barbaric 
scenes of violence with those of civilized passivity, with 
imagery drawn primarily from Aeschylus' Oresteia trilo- 
gy. In his 1942 painting, The Omen of the Eagle, the ar- 
chetypal images of, in Rothko's words, “man, bird, beast 
and tree ... merge into a single tragic idca.” The bird, an 
cagle, was not without contemporary historical relevance, 
as both the United States and Germany (in its claim to 
inheritance of the Holy Roman Empire) used the cagle as 
a national symbol. Rothko's cross-cultural, trans=histori= 
cal reading of myth perfectly addresses the psychological 
and emotional roots of the symbol, making it universally 
available to anyone who might wish to sce it. A list of the 
titles of the paintings from this period is ¡llustrative of 
Rothko's use of myth: Antigone, Ocdipus, The Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, Leda, The Furics, Altar of Orpheus. Ju= 
deo-Christian imagery is evoked: Gethsemane, The Last 
Supper, Rites of Lilith, as are Egyptian (Room in Karnak) 
and Syrian (The Syrian Bull). Soon after the war, Rothko 


felt his titles were limiting the larger, transcendent aims 


of his paintings, and so removed them altogether. 
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Los Angeles 


1957-1970 
Rothko Collection 


Oil on Canvas 


At the root of Rothko and Gottlicb's presentation of archa- 
ic forms and symbols as subject matter ¡lluminating modern 
existence had been the influence of Surrcalism, Cubism, 
and abstract art, In 1936, Rothko attended two exhibitions 
at the Museum of Modern Art, “Cubism and Abstract 
Arts" and “Fantastic Art, Dada and Surrealism,” which 


greatly influenced his celebrated 1938 Subway Scene. 


In 1942, following the success of shows by Ernst, Miró, 
Tanguy, and Salvador Dali, who had immigrated to the 
United States because of the war, Surrcalism took New 
York by storm. Rothko and his pcers, Gottlicb and New- 
man, met and discussed the art and ideas of these Europe= 
an pioneers, especially those of Mondrian. They began to 


regard themselves as hcirs to the Europcan avant-garde. 


With mythic form as a catalyst, they would merge the two 
European styles of Surrealism and abstraction. As a result, 
Rothko!s work became increasingly abstract; perhaps iron= 
ically, Rothko himself described the process as being one 
toward “clarity" New paintings were unveiled ar a 1942 
show at Macy's department store in New York City. In re= 
sponse to a negative review by the New York Times, Rothko 
and Gottlieb issued a manifesto (written mainly by Rothko) 
which stated, in response to the Times critic's self-professed 
*befuddlement* over the new work, Rothko's vision of myth 
as a replenishing resource for an era of spiritual void had 
been set in motion decades before, by his reading of Carl 
Jung, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce and Thomas Mann, among 
others. Unlike his predecessors, Rothko would, in his later 
period, develop his philosophy of the tragic ideal into the 
realm of pure abstraction. He thercby questioned the pos- 
sibility for mankind to transform a cradle of imagery into a 
new set of images, no longer dependent on tribal, archaic, 
and religious mythologics — the very symbols Rothko had 


utilized and struggled with during his middle period. 


On June 13, 1943, Rothko and Sachar separated again. Rot- 


hko suffered a long depression following their divorce. 
Thinking that a change of scenery might help, Rothko 
returned to Portland. From there he traveled to Berkeley, 
where he met artist Clyfford Still, and the two began a close 
friendship. Still's decply abstract paintings would be of con 
siderable influence on Rothko's later works. ln the autumn 
of 1943, Rothko returned to New York, where he met noted 
collector Peggy Guggenheim. Her assistant, Howard Put 
zel, convinced Guggenheim to show Rothko in her The Art 
of This Century Gallery. Rothko's one=man show at Gug- 
genheinv's gallery, in late 1945, resulted in few sales (pric- 
es ranging from s15o to 5750), and in less-than-favorable 
reviews. During this period, Rothko had been stimulated 
by Still's abstract landscapes of color, and his style shifted 
away from surrealism. Rothko's experiments in interpreting 
the unconscious symbolism of everyday forms had run their 


course. His future lay with abstraction. 


“1 insist upon the equal existence of the world engendered 
in the mind and the world engendered by God outside 
of it. 1£ 1 have faltered in the use of familiar objects, it 
is because 1 refuse to mutilate their appearance for the 
sake of an action which they are 100 old to serve, or for 
which" perhaps they had never been intended. 1 quarrel 
with surrealists and abstract art only as one quarrels with 
his father and mother; recognizing the inevitability and 
function of my roots, but insistent upon my dissent; 1, be 
ing both they, and an integral Rorhko's 1945 masterpiece, 
“Slow Swirl at Edge of Sea” ¡llustrates his newfound pro= 
pensity towards abstraction. Sometimes it is interpreted 
as a meditation on Rothko's courtship of his second wife, 
Mary Ellen Beistle, whom he met in 1944 and married 
in the spring of 1945. The year 1946 saw the creation of 


Rothko's transitional "multiform" paintings. The term 


"multiform” has beén applied by art critics; this word was 
never used by Rothko himself, yet it is an accurate de- 


scription of these paintings. 
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(Green and Maroon), 1953 
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(Ochre and Red on Red), 1954 
Oil on canvas 


92% x 63% in 


Oil on canvas 


91% x 54% in. 
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Soon, the “multiforms” developed into the signature 
style; by carly 1949 Rothko exhibited these new works at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery. For critic Harold Rosenberg, 
the paintings were nothing short of a revelation. Rot= 
hko had, after painting his first “multiform,” secluded 
himself to his home in East Hampton on Long Island. 
He invited only a select few, including Rosenberg, to 
view the new paintings. The discovery of his definitive 
form came at a period of great distress to the artist; his 
mother Kate died in October 1948. It was at some point 
during that winter that Rothko happened upon the use of 
symmetrical rectangular blocks of two to three opposing 
or contrasting, yet complementary, colors, in which, for 
example, “the rectangles sometimes scem barely to co= 
alesce out of the ground, concentrations of its substance, 


For the next seven years, Rothko painted in oil only on 
large canvases with vertical formats. Very large=scale 
designs were used in order to overwhelm the viewer, or, 
in Rothko's words, to make the viewer feel “enveloped 
within” the painting. For some critics, the large size 
was an attempt to make up for a lack of substance. He 
even went so far as to recommend that a viewer position 
themselves as little as 18 inches away from the canvas 
so that the viewer might experience a sense of intimacy, 
as well as awe, a transcendence of the individual, and a 
sense of the unknown. 


As Rothko achieved success, he became increasingly pro= 
tective of his works, turning down several potentially 
important sales and exhibition opportunities. Again, 
Rothko's aims, ín some critics” and viewers” estimation, 
exceeded his methods. Many of the abstract expression= 
ists exhibited pretensions for something approximating 
a spiritual experience, or at least an experience that ex- 
cceded the boundaries of the purely aesthetic. In later 
years, Rothko emphasized the spiritual aspect of his 
artwork, a sentiment that would culminate ín the con= 
struction of the Rothko Chapel. 
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He even went so far as to recommend that a viewer posi- 
tion themselves as little as 18 inches away from the canvas 
so that the viewer might experience a sense of intimacy, 
as well as awe, a transcendence of the individual, and a 


sense of the unknown. 


As Rothko achieved success, he became increasingly pro= 
tective of his works, turning down several potentially im-= 


, Rothko's 


portant sales and exhibition opportunities. Ag: 
aims, in some critics' and viewers' estimation, exceeded his 
methods. Many of the abstract expressionists exhibited 
pretensions for something approximating a spiritual experi= 
ence, or at least an experience that excceded the boundaries 
of the purely acsthetic, In later years, Rothko emphasized 
the spiritual aspect of his artwork, a sentiment that would 


culminate in the construction of the Rothko Chapel. 


Many of the "multiforms” and carly signature paintings dis 
play an affinity for bright, vibrant colors, particularly reds 


and yellow 


expressing energy and ccstasy. By the mid 1950' 


however, close to a decade after the completion of the first 


"multiforms," Rothko began to employ dark blues and greens; 
for many critics of his work this shift in colors was represen= 


tative of a growing darkness within Rothko's personal life 


The general method for these paintings was to apply a thin 
layer of binder mixed with pigment directly onto uncoated 
and untreated canvas, and to paint significantly thinned 
vils directly onto this layer, creating a dense mixture of 
overlapping colors and shapes. His brush strokes were fast 
and light, a method he would continue to use until his 
death. His increasing adeptness at this method is apparent 
in the paintings completed for the Chapel. With a total 
lack of figurative representation, what drama there is to be 
found in a late Rothko is in the contrast of colors, radiat= 
ing, as it were, against one another. His paintings can then 
be likened to a sort of fugal arrangement: each variation 
counterpoised against one another, yet all existing withi 


one architectonic structure. 


Rothko used several original techniques that he tried to 
kecp secret even from his assistants. Electron microsco= 


py and ultraviolet analysis conducted by the MOLAB 


showed that he employed natural substances such as egg 
and glue, as well as artificial materials including acrylic 
resins, phenol formaldehyde, modified alkyd, and others. 
One of his objectives was to make the various layers of the 
painting dry quickly, without mixing of colors, such that 


he could soon create new layers on top of the earlier ones. 


Shortly thercafter, due to the Fortune magazine plug and 


further purchases by clients, Rothko's financial situation 
began to improve. In addition to sales of paintings, he 
also had money from his teaching position at Brooklyn 
College. In 1954, he exhibited in a solo show at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, where he met art dealer Sidney 
Janis, who represented Pollock and Franz Kline. Their 


relationship proved mutually beneficial. 


Despitc his fame, Rothko felt a growing personal seclu- 
sion, and a sense of being misunderstood as an artist 
He feared that people purchased his paintings simply out 
of fashion, and that the true purpose of his work was 
not being grasped by collectors, audiences or critics. He 
wanted his paintings to move beyond abstraction, as well 
as beyond classical art. For Rothko, the paintings were 
objects that possessed their own form and potential, and 
therefore, must be encountered as such. Sensing the fu= 
tility of words in describing this decidedly non=verbal 
aspect of his work, Rothko abandoned all attempts at 
responding to those that might inquire after its meaning 


and purpose, stating finally that silence is "so accurate. 


SEAGRAM MURALS 


In 1958, Rothko was awarded the first of two major mu- 
ral commissions that proved both rewarding and frus- 
trating. The bevera, 


Sons had recently completed their new building on Park 
Avenue, designed by architects Mies Van der Rohe and 


Philip J 


h greed to provide painting; 
hko agreed to provide paintings 


the building's new luxury restaurant, The Four Seasons. 


For Rothko, this commission presented a new challenge 


for it was the first time he was required not only to de- 


sign a coordinated series of paintings, but to produce an 


artwork space concept for a large, specific interior. Over 


the following three mc 


is, Rothko completed forty 


paintings, three full series in dark red and brown. He 


altered his tal format to vertical to complement 


and windows. He disclosed Fischer, publisher of 


Harper's, that his true intention for the Seagram murals 


was to paint "something that will ruin the appetite of 


every son-of-a-bitch who ever eats in that room 


If the restaurant would refuse to put up my murals, that 


would be the ultimate compliment. But they won't. Peo- 


ple can stand anything these days." While in Europe, the 


Rorhk 


s traveled to Rome, Florence, Venice and Pom- 


i. In Florence, he visited the library at San Lorenzo, 


to see first-hand the library's Michelangelo room, f 


which he drew further inspiration for the murals. He 
remarked that the "room had exactly the fccling that 1 


wanted [...] it gives the visitor the feeling of being caught 


in a room with the doors and windows walled-in shut 
Once back in New York, Rothko and wife Mell visited 


the near-com 


Upset with the restaurants dining atmosphere, which he 


considered pretentious and 


appropriate for the display 
of his works, Rothko immediately refused to continue the 
project, and returned the commission cash advance to the 
Seagram and Sons Company. Seagram had intended to 
honor Rothko's emergence to prominence through his se= 


lection, and his breach of contract and public expression 


of outrage were unexpected. 


Rothko's first completed space was created in the Phil- 


lips Collectionin Washington, D.C., following the pur= 
chase of four paintings by collector Duncan Phillips. 
Rothko's fame and wealth had substantially increased; 
his paintings began to sell to notable collectors, in= 
cluding the Rockefellers. In January 1961, Rothko sat 
next to Joseph Kennedy at John F. Kennedy's inaugural 
ball. Later that year, a retrospective of his work was 
held at the Museum of Modern Art, to considerable 
commercial and critical success. In spite of this new- 
found notoriety, the art world had already turned its 
attention from the now passé abstract expressionists to 
the "next big thing", Pop Art, particularly the work of 


Warhol, Lichtenstein, and Rosenquist. 


Rothko labeled Pop-Art artists "charlatans and young 
opportunists”, and wondered aloud during a 1962 exhi= 
bition of Pop Art, "are the young artists plotting to kill 
us all?" On viewing Jasper Johns' flags, Rothko said, 
"we worked for years to get rid of all that." It was not 
that Rothko could not accept being replaced, so much 
as an inability to accept what was replacing him: he 
found it vapid. Rothko received a second mural com= 


mission project, this time a wall of paintings for the 


penthouse of Harvard University's Holyoke Center. He 


made twenty=-two sketches, from which six murals were 


completed and only five were installed. Harvard Pres- 
ident Nathan Pusey, following an explanation of the 
religious symbology of the Triptych, had the paintings 
hung in January 1963, and later shown at the Guggen= 
heim. During installation, Rothko found the paintings 
to be compromised by the room's lighting. Despite the 
installation of fiberglass shades, the paintings were 
removed in the late 19708 and, due to the fugitive na- 
ture of some of the red pigments, were placed in dark 


storage and only displayed periodically. 
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1958 
Oil on canvas 


78% x80 in. 
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ROTHKO CHAPE 


The Rothko Chapel 


Collection and The University of St. Thomas in Hous- 


located adjacent to the Menil 


ton, Texas. The building is small and windowless. Itis 
4 geometric, “postmodern” structure, located in a turn= 
of-the-century middle-class Houston neighborhood 
The Chapel, the Menil Collection, and the nearby Cy 
Twombly gallery were funded by Texas oil millionaires 


John and Dominique de Menil 


In 1964, Rothko moved into his last New York studio at 
157 East 69th Street, equipping the studio with pulleys 
carrying large walls of canvas material to regulate light 
from a central cupola, to simulate lighting he planned 
for the Rothko Chapel. Despite warnings about the 
difference in light between New York and Texas, Rot- 
hko persisted with the experiment, setting to work 
on the canvases. Rothko told friends he intended the 
Chapel to be his single most important artistic state= 
ment. He became considerably involved in the layout of 
the building, insisting that it feature a central cupola 
like that of his studio. Architect Philip Johnson, unable 
to compromise with Rothko's vision, left the project in 
1967, and was replaced with Howard Barnstone and 
Eugene Aubry. The architects frequently flew to New 
York to consult, and on one occasion brought with them 


a miniature of the building for Rothko's approval. 


or Rothko, the Chapel was to be a destination, a place 


of pilgrimage far from the center of art (in this e 


New York) where of Rothko's newly “reli- 
us” artwork could journey. Initially, the Chapel 

»w non-denominational, was to be specifically Ro= 
man Catholic, and during the first three years of the 
) Rothko believed it would remain so 

Thus Rothko's design of the building and the religiou: 
implications of the paintings were inspired by Roman 
Catholic art and architecture. lts octagonal shape is 
based on the Byzantine church of St. Maria Assunta, 
J the format of the triptychs is based on paintings of 
the Crucifixion. The De Menils believed the universal 
spiritual” aspect of Rothko's work would complement 


he elements of Roman Catholicism. 


.quired considerable 


forced to hire two assistants to apply the 


tin quick strokes of several layer 
ds, black mauves.” On half of the 
plied none of the paint himself, and 
part content to supervise the slow, ar- 
>mple the paint 
inevitable result was to create 
The Chapel is the 


and represent 


Ir forces one to approach the limits of experience and 
awakens one to the awareness of one's own existence. For 
others, the Chapel houses 14 large paintings whose dark, 
nearly impenetrable surfaces represent hermeticism and 
contemplation. The Chapel paintings consist of a mono- 


chrome triptych in soft brown on the central wall (three 


s"by-15-foot panels), and a pair of triptychs on the left 
and right made of opaque black rectangles. Between the 
triptychs are four individual paintings (11 by 15 feet each), 
and one additional individual painting faces the central 


triptych from the opposite wall. The effect is to surround 


the viewer with massive, imposing visions of darkness. 


Despite its ba 


sm (the triptych) 


and less: brle imagery (the crucifixion), the 


paintings are difficult to attach specifically to traditional 


Christian symbol id may act on the viewers sublim= 


inally. Active spiritual or acsthetic inquiry may be elic- 


having specific symbolism. In this way, Rothko's erasure 


As it turned out, these works would be his final artistic 
statement to the world. They were finally unveiled at the 
Chapel's opening in 1971. Rothko never saw the complet- 
ed Chapel and never installed the paintings. The drama 
for many critics of Rothko's w the uncasy position 
of the paíntir tween, as Chase notes, "nothingne 

or vapidity" and "dignified “mute icons' offering “the only 


beauty we find acce 


SUICIDE AND AFTERMATA 


In the spring of 1968, Rothko was diagnosed with a 
, 

mild aortic ancurysm (defect in the arterial wall, that 

gradually leads to outpouchipg of the vessel and at 


times frank rupture). Ignoring doctor's orders, Rot= 


hko continued to drink and smoke heavily, avoided 
exercise, and maintained an unhealthy diet. However, 
he did follow the medical advice given not to paint 
pictures larger than a yard ín height, and turned his 
attention to smaller, less physically strenuous for= 


mats, including acrylics on paper. 


his kitchen, Iylng, daa the floor in front af thesinko 3 
coveredin blood. He had sliced his arms with 4azor found 
lying axis side. During autopsy it vas discovered he-had 


also overdosed on anti-deprescants. He was 66 years old, 


The Seagram Murals arrived in London on the very day 
of his suicide. Shortly before his deáth, Rothko and his - 
Financial advisor, Bernard Reís, had created a foundation. 
intended to fund "research and education” that would ES 


Reis later. 1d thé paintings to the Mariborough Gallery This amount represents merely a very small fraction of 


“> at stbotansialy reduced values, and.then split the subse- 
* ent profis frog sales o customers with Gallery eep= 
—resentatives. Ta 1970 Rothko's: children filed a lawsuit 
aglinstiRció, Morton Levine, and Theodore Stamos, the 
exegutore of His estate, over the shata sales. The Jaywauie 
* ¿continued for more than 10 ycars and became known as 
“the Rothko In 1975 the defendants were found 
Nable for negligence and conf és of lhterest, were se 
_ moved as executors of the Rothko estate by court order, 
and, alongavitly Marlborough Gallery, were required to 
pay a s9.x million damáges judgment to the estat. 


the eventual vast financial value achieved since: then 
for collectors and exhibitors of the numerous Rothko 
. work produced in his lifetime. Rothko's remíains were 
first buried in, East Marion Cemetery on the North 
Fork of.Long Island, New York, in a plot belonging to 
+ Stamos, an artist who had been a frignd of Rothko. Be- 
“ginning in 2006, Rothko's children, Dr. Kate Rothko 
Prizel, and her brother, Christopher Rothko, sought to 
¿rdísInter Rothko's remains and reinter them, together 
“with his wife's remains, in Sharon Gardens in Kensico 


Cemetery in Valhalla, New York. 


LEGA 


The settlement of his estate became the subject of 


the Rothko Case. In carly November, 2005, Rothko's 
1953 oil on canvas painting, Homage to Matisse, 
broke the record selling price of any post=war paint- 
ing at a public auction, at USs 22.5 million. In May 
2007, Rothko's 1950 painting White Center (Yel- 
low, Pink and Lavender on Rose), broke this record 
again, selling at USs 72.8 million at Sotheby's New 
York. The painting was sold by philanthropist David 
Rockefeller, who attended the auction. A previously 
unpublished manuscript by Rothko about his philos= 
ophies on art, The Artist's Reality, was edited by his 
son, Christopher Rothko, and was published by Yale 


University Press in 2006. 


Red, a play based on Rothko, written by John Logan, 
opened at the Donmar Warehouse, London, on De= 
cember 3, 2009. The play centers around the period of 
development of the Seagram Murals. Alfred Molina 
plays Rothko. It is directed by the Donmar's artistic 
director Michael Grandage. In March, 2010, Red 
moved to the John Golden Theater on Broadway in 
New York City with the same stars (Alfred Molina, 
Eddie Redmayne) and director. The run opened offi- 
cially on April 1, 2010 and, like the original London 
production, received generally favorable reviews. On 


June 13, 2010, it received six Tony awards, including 


Best Play. The run concluded on June 27, 2010. 
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“Silence is so accurate.” 


